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Lysimachus, Melesias, Nicias, Laches, 
children of Lysimachus and Melesias, Socrates 


178a LYSIMACHUS: You have seen the man fighting in armor,! Nicias and 
Laches.2 Melesias here and I did not tell you at that time, however, 
why we bade you see it together with us, but now we shall: for to 

you we think we should speak frankly. Now there are some who 

b ridicule such things, and if one should consult with them, they would 
not say what they think; rather, they second-guess the one who is 
consulting and say other things against their own opinion. But you, 

we thought, were both capable of knowing and, when you knew, 
would state your opinions simply, and so we took you into our 


'Fighting in armor, as a professional art, was not highly reputed. The rather 
ludicrous brother sophists Euthydemus and Dionysodorus practice this among other 
arts of battle. See Euthydemus at 271d; see Paul Friedlander, Plato, 3 vols. (Princeton, 
1958—70), 2:38. 

2Lysimachus and Melesias were the obscure sons of famous fathers: Lysimachus of 
Aristeides, known as “The Just,” a general and statesman contemporary with 
Themistocles; and Melesias of Thucydides, who led the aristocratic party opposed to 
the democratic party of Pericles. (Melesias is mentioned by the historian Thucydides 
as having been a member of the Four Hundred, an oligarchic regime that ruled Athens 
briefly late in the Peloponnesian War.) Nicias was a moderate, wealthy, and promi- 
nent general and statesman. He successfully favored a negotiated peace with Sparta 
(concluded in 421, perhaps close to the time at which this dialogue takes place). Later 
he was appointed to lead the Sicilian expedition, an undertaking he had unsuccessfully 
opposed; he died in 413, with most of the expedition, in that disaster. Laches, much 
less well known, is reported by Thucydides to have served as a competent general in 
several situations in the Peloponnesian War; he died in the Athenian defeat at Man- 
tinea in 418. 
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counsel on the matters which we are about to communicate. Well 
then, the following is what I have been saying so much about by way 
of preface. 

These are our sons. This one is his and has his grandfather’s name, 
Thucydides. And this one also has a name from his grandfather, my 
father; for we call him Aristeides.3 Now, it seemed to us that we 
ought to take care of them as much as possible and not to do what the 
many do—let them loose, when they have become lads, to do what 
they want—but rather already now begin to take care of them to the 
extent that we are able. So then, knowing that you too have sons, we 
thought that you, if anyone, must have been concerned with how 
they should be cared for so as to become best, but that, if you have 
not often turned your mind to such a thing, we would remind you 
that one must not neglect it and would summon you in common 
with us to devote some care to our sons. 

You must hear, Nicias and Laches, whence these opinions came to 
us, even if it takes a little longer. Now, Melesias here and I take our 
meals together, and the lads eat with us. As I said when I began the 
speech, we will be frank with you. Now each of us, concerning his 
own father, has many noble deeds to tell the young men, which they 
accomplished both in war and in peace, managing the affairs both of 
the allies and of this city, but as for our own deeds, neither of us has 
any to tell. These things make us rather ashamed before them, and we 
blame our fathers for letting us live a soft life, when we became lads, 
while they were busy with the affairs of others. We point out these 
very things to these young men, telling them that, if they neglect 
themselves and do not obey us, they will be without fame, but if they 
take care, they might become worthy of the names that they bear. 

Now then, they declare they will obey us. We in turn are looking 
into this: what should they learn or practice so as to become as good 
as possible? Now, someone proposed this study to us, saying that it 
would be noble for a youth to learn fighting in armor, and he praised 
this man whom you have now seen putting on a display, and he 
further bade us see him. It seemed necessary that we ourselves should 
go to the man’s spectacle and take you along with us as fellow spec- 
tators and also as counselors and partners,4 if you wish, in the care of 
our sons. 


3It was frequent Athenian practice to name sons for their grandfathers; thus the 
boys have the names, not of their obscure fathers, but of their illustrious grandfathers. 

4The words translated “partner” and “partnership” are derivatives of koinos, trans- 
lated “common,” whence too “communicate” (179a, 180a) is derived. 
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These are the things that we wanted to communicate to you. So 
now it is your part to give counsel both about this study—whether it 
seems it must be learned or not—and about the others if you have any 
study or practice to praise for a young man and to say what you will 
do about our partnership. 

NICIAS: Í for my part, Lysimachus and Melesias, praise your intention 
and am ready to be a partner, and I think that Laches here is too. 
LACHES: What you think is true, Nicias. And what Lysimachus was 
just saying about his own father and Melesias’s was very well said 
indeed, in my opinion—against them and us and all who are busy 
with the affairs of the cities. Pretty much what this man says happens 
to them: they are of a heedless and neglectful disposition toward both 
children and other private affairs. So these things that you are saying 
are fine, Lysimachus. I am amazed, however, that you summon us as 
counselors on the education of the young men but do not summon 
Socrates here; first because he is of your deme5 and next because he is 
always spending his time wherever there is any noble study or prac- 
tice of the sort you are seeking for the youths. 

Lys.: What are you saying, Laches? Has Socrates here indeed devoted 
care to some such things? 

LACH.: Most certainly, Lysimachus. 

nic.: I too could tell you this no less than Laches. For he recently 
introduced a man to me as music teacher for my son: Damon the 
student of Agathocles,® not only the most refined of men in music, 
but, in whatever other matters you wish, worthy to spend time with 
young men of that age. 

Lys.: People of my age, Socrates and Nicias and Laches, no longer 
know the younger men, since we spend much of our time at home 
because of our age. But child of Sophroniscus,’ if you too have some 
good counsel to give to this fellow demesman of yours, you must 


5The demes of Athens were the original territorial townships. In the legislation of 
Cleisthenes, they kept certain political functions, but membership in demes became 
hereditary rather than territorial, and their political importance lessened. Nonetheless, 
people of various demes were traditionally thought to have a certain typical character 
(see n. 36). 

6Damon was a teacher of music, best known for the role he assigned to music in the 
formation of character (a point that Laches too has apparently at Jeast vaguely in mind 
at 188d); this knowledge of his is referred to approvingly by Socrates, Republic 400a-c 
and 424c. Together with Anaxagoras, he was a teacher of Pericles. 

7The obscure Sophroniscus was Socrates’ father; he is said to have been a sculptor 
or stone mason. 
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give counsel. And you will be just: tor you also happen to be a 
paternal friend of ours. For your father and I were always comrades 
and friends, and he died before having any quarrel with me. And now 
I am carried back by a certain remembrance of these boys’ speaking 
recently. For these lads, in discussion with each other at home, fre- 
quently mention Socrates and praise him vehemently, yet I have 
never asked them if they meant the son of Sophroniscus. But chil- 
dren, tell me: is this the Socrates of whom you made mention each 
time? 

CHILDREN: Most certainly, father, this is he. 

Lys.: By Hera, Socrates, how well have you exalted your father, the 
best of men! And would that your things might belong to us and ours 
to you! 

LACH.: Indeed, Lysimachus, do not let the man go. I for one saw him 
elsewhere too, exalting not only his father but also the fatherland, for 
in the flight from Delium’ he withdrew with me, and I tell you that, 
if the others had been willing to be such as he, the city would have 
been upright? and would not then have suffered such a fall. 

Lys.: Socrates, this indeed is fine praise which you are now receiv- 
ing—from men worthy of being trusted and for such things as those 
for which they are praising you. Know well, then, that, upon hearing 
these things, I rejoice that you enjoy a good reputation, and be sure to 
consider me among those who are best disposed to you. You yourself 
should have come frequently to us even before and regarded us as 
your own, as is just. But from this day forth, now that we have 
recognized each other, do not fail to attend and become acquainted 
with both us and these younger men, so that you too may preserve 
our friendship. So then, you will do these things, and we shall remind 
you yet again hereafter; but now, what do you assert about the 
subject we began with? How does it seem? Does the study seem to be 
suitable for lads or not, learning to fight in armor? 

SOCRATES: Well, Lysimachus, I for my part shall try both to give some 


8In 424, the eighth vear of the Peloponnesian War, an Athenian army was routed by 
a Boeotian army (the Athenians having previously seized and fortified a temple at 
Delium in Boeotian territory). See Thucydides IV go-101. Alcibiades (in Plato’s 
Symposium 220e-221¢) describes Socrates’ and Laches’ retreat in a manner more 
laudatory of Socrates than of Laches (see n. 25). 

“Upright” translates orthos, elsewhere translated “correct.” In this speech and the 


preceding, “exalt” translates a verb derived from orthos whose basic meaning is “to 
set straight.” 
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counsel about these things if I can and further to do all the things you 
propose. But it seems to me most just, since I am younger than these 
men and less experienced in these matters, that I should first hear 
what they say and learn from them. And if I have something else to 
say besides what is said by them, then I should teach and persuade 
both you and them. So, Nicias, why doesn’t either one of you speak? 
nic.: Well, nothing prevents it, Socrates. Now then, in my opinion 
this study is helpful for youths to know in many ways. For it is good 
that they not pass time elsewhere, in places where the young love to 
spend their time when they have leisure, but in this, from which they 
must necessarily be in better bodily condition—for it is not inferior to 
any of the gymnastic exercises, nor does it offer less toil—and at the 
same time this gymnastic exercise, as well as horsemanship, most 
befits a free man. For only they who exercise themselves in the 
implements relating to war exercise themselves in that contest in 
which we are competitors and in those things for which the contest 
lies before us. 

Next, this study will be of some benefit even in the battle itself, 
when one must fight in the ranks with many others. Its greatest 
benefit, however, will be when the ranks are broken and one must, 
one on one, either pursue to attack someone who is defending himself 
or defend oneself even in flight from another who is attacking. One 
man who knows this would not suffer anything from one man, at 
any rate, nor perhaps from several, but in this way he would gain the 
advantage everywhere. 

Furthermore, such a study summons one to a desire of other noble 
study too. For everyone who has learned fighting in armor would 
desire the study that comes next, concerning orders of battle, !° and 
when he has grasped these and sought honor in them, he would 
eagerly press on to the whole of what concerns generalship. Clearly 
now, all the studies and practices connected with these things, to 
which this study would lead, are noble and worth much for a man to 
learn and to practice. 

We shall further attribute to it no small addition: this knowledge 
would make every man in war not a little more confident and more 
courageous!! than himself. And let us not consider it dishonorable to 


10“Orders of battle” translates the same word, taxis, translated twice in 182a as 
“ranks.” One could call this study “tactics”; the next, translated “generalship,” is 
strategia in Greek. 

1The word “courageous,” andreios, occurs here for the first time in the Laches. The 
word comes from anér, meaning “man” in an emphatically masculine sense (as dis- 
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say—even if to someone it seems to be a rather small thing—that the 
man will also appear more graceful where he must appear more 
graceful and where at the same time he will appear more terrible to 
the enemies!2 through his gracefulness. 

In my opinion, then, Lysimachus, as I say, one must teach the 

young men these things, and I have stated the reasons for my opin- 
ion. And if Laches says something besides these things, I would hear 
him with pleasure. 
LACH.: Indeed, Nicias, it is hard to say about any study at all that one 
must not learn it, for it seems good to know all things. Now, as to 
this business of armor: if it is a study, as the teachers assert, and of the 
sort that Nicias says, one must learn it. If it is not a study, however, 
but those who profess it are deceivers, or if it happens to be a study, 
but not a very serious one, what need would there be to learn it? 

I say these things about it with a view to the following considera- 
tions. I think that, if there were something to this, it would not have 
escaped the notice of the Lacedaemonians, for whom nothing else in 
life is a care but to seek and practice that, by learning and practicing 
which they may gain the advantage over others in war. But if it had 
escaped their notice, surely this has not escaped the notice of these 
teachers of it, at any rate: that the Lacedaemonians are the most 
serious of the Greeks about such things and that someone who was 
honored for these things among them would make the most money 
from others as well, just as a tragic poet who has been honored 
among us. Therefore whoever thinks he does a fine job of composing 
tragedy does not go abroad and pass in a circle around Attica, putting 
on a display to the other cities, but he comes straight here and, 
reasonably, puts on a display to these people. But I see that these 
fighters in armor consider Lacedaemon to be inaccessible sacred 
ground and do not so much as set foot on it on tiptoe; they go around 
it in a circle and put on a display rather for everyone else—especially 
for those who would themselves agree that many are superior to 
them in the things of war. 

Next, Lysimachus, I have been near no small number of these men 
in real action, and I see what sort they are. And we can consider it on 





tinguished from anthropos, “human being”); accordingly, the meaning of andreia, 
“courage,” could well be rendered “manliness.” These points of language correspond 
to the fact that courage is the most prominent public virtue. 

12Nicias here uses echthros, a word for enemy that can apply either to private or 
public enemies; all other occurrences of “enemy” in the dialogue translate polemios, 
meaning “(public) enemy in war.” 
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the basis of this fact too. As if on purpose, of those who have prac- 
ticed this business of armor, no man has ever yet become highly 
esteemed in war. And yet in all other things, those who win a name 
for themselves come from those who have practiced each thing; but 
compared to others, as it seems, these have been very unfortunate 
indeed in this respect. And furthermore, this Stesilaus, whom you 
saw, together with me, putting on a display amid so great a crowd 
and saying the great things about himself that he said—I have seen 
him elsewhere truly putting on a finer display, albeit unwillingly. 

When the ship on which he had embarked as a soldier was sailing to 
attack a transport vessel, he was fighting with a scythe spear—a 
weapon as distinguished as he himself is distinguished from others. 
Now then, other things are not worth telling about the man, but it is 
worth telling how the wise business of the scythe attached to the 
lance turned out. For as he fought, it somehow became entangled in 
the ship’s tackle and held fast. Then Stesilaus pulled on it, wishing to 
free it, but was not able, and the one ship was passing by the other. 
So for a while he ran along on the ship, holding onto the spear. And 
when the one ship passed beyond the other and dragged him along, 
holding the spear, he let the spear pass through his hand, until he was 
holding fast to the end of the handle. There was laughter and applause 
from the men on the transport vessel at the figure that he cut, and 
when someone threw a stone on the deck by his feet and he let the 
spear go, then indeed the men on the trireme too were no longer able 
to hold back their laughter, seeing that scythe spear hanging from the 
transport vessel. So perhaps there might be something to these 
things, as Nicias says, but what I have met with is of this sort. 

So then, as l said even at the beginning, whether it is a study but is 
of such little help, or whether it is not a study but they claim and 
pretend that it is—it is not worth endeavoring to learn it. And in my 
opinion, if someone cowardly thought he knew this study, he would 
become bolder on account of it and would be more clearly revealed 
for what he was. And if courageous, he would be under close watch 
from human beings, and if he made even a small mistake, he would 
receive great slanders; for the pretense of such knowledge evokes 
envy, so that unless he is distinguished from others in virtue to an 
amazing degree, it is not possible that someone who claims to have 
this knowledge should escape becoming ridiculous. 

Something of this sort, in my opinion at least, Lysimachus, is the 
seriousness belonging to this study. But as I said to you at the begin- 
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ning, you must not let Socrates here go but must beg him to give 
counsel on his opinion about the subject that lies before us. 

Lys.: Well, Socrates, I for my part do beg you. For in my opinion our 
council still needs one who will decide the issue, as it were. If these 
two had agreed, there would be less need of such a one. Now, 
however—since, as you see, Laches has asserted the opposite to Nic- 
ias—it is well to hear from you too, with which of the two men you 
cast your vote. 

soc.: What then, Lysimachus? Are you going to adopt whatever the 
greater number of us praise? 

Lys.: What else would one do, Socrates? 

soc.: And would vou too, Melesias, act thus?!3 Even if, concerning 
your son’s athletic competition, you were deliberating on how he 
should train, would you then obey the greater number of us or that 
man who happens to have been educated and to have trained under a 
good trainer? 

MELESIAS: Most likely the latter, Socrates. 

soc.: So you would obey him rather than even four of us? 

MEL.: Probably. 

soc.: Yes, for what is to be finely judged, I think, must be judged by 
knowledge, not by majority. 

MEL.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: So then now it is necessary to examine this first, whether or not 
one of us is expert!4 in that about which we are deliberating. And if 
sO, it is necessary to obey him, albeit one man, and to let the others 
go, and if not, to seek someone else. Or do you and Lysimachus 
think that what you have at stake is something small but not what 
happens to be the greatest of your possessions? For presumably when 
sons become good or the opposite, so too the whole house of the 
father will be governed in a manner corresponding to the sort of 
people the children become. 

MEL.: What you say is true. 

soc.: We must therefore have much forethought for it. 

MEL.: Certainly. 

soc.: How then, as I was just saying, would we examine it, if we 
wanted to examine which one of us was most expert about athletic 


'3Only here does Socrates draw Melesias, son of the aristocratic Thucydides, into 
active participation in the conversation. 
14Expert,”” technikos, is derived trom techné, translated “art” below. 
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competition? Would it not be he who had learned and practiced it and 
had also had good teachers of this very thing? 

MEL.: In my opinion, at least. 

soc.: So then should we first ask what this thing is, of which we are 
seeking teachers? 

MEL.: What do you mean? 

soc.: Perhaps it will be clearer in this way. In my opinion we have 
not come to an agreement from the beginning on whatever it is about 
which we are deliberating and examining which of us is expert (and 
got teachers for this purpose) and which of us is not. 

NIC.: Well, Socrates, are we not examining fighting in armor, to see 
whether the young men should learn it or not? 

soc.: Most certainly, Nicias. But when someone examines a drug for 
the eyes, to see whether he should smear it on or not, do you think 
that the deliberation then is about the drug or the eyes? 

nic.: About the eyes. 

soc.: Then too, when someone examines whether or not, and when, 
a bridle should be put on a horse, presumably he is then deliberating 
about the horse, not about the bridle? 

Nic.: True. 

soc.: Then in a word: when someone examines one thing for the sake 
of another, the deliberation happens to be about that thing for the 
sake of which he was examining, not about that which he was seek- 
ing for the sake of the other. 

nic.: Necessarily. 

soc.: We must therefore examine the counselor too, as to whether he 
is expert in the care of that for the sake of which we are examining 
what we are examining. 

NIC.: Certainly. 

soc.: So then, do we now assert that we are examining a study for the 
sake of the soul of the young men? 

Nic.: Yes. 

soc.: Which of us is expert concerning the care of the soul and able to 
do a fine job of caring for this, and which of us has had good teachers 
of this, must therefore be examined. 15 

LACH.: What, Socrates? Have you never seen men become more ex- 
pert in some things without teachers than with teachers? 


15Here I follow Schanz’s small emendation, which preserves parallelism in the two 
parts of the question. The MSS could be translated “Whether some one of us is 
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soc.: Indeed I have, Laches. But you would not be willing to trust 
them, if they claimed they were good craftsmen, unless they could 
show you some work of their art that was well done, either one or 
more. 

LACH.: What you say here is true. 

soc.: Therefore, Laches and Nicias, since Lysimachus and Melesias 
summoned us to a consultation about their sons, being eager that 
their souls become as good as possible, we—if we claim we can— 
must show them the teachers we have had, who, first of all, are 
themselves manifestly good and who, furthermore, have cared for 
the souls of many youths and have taught us. Or if one of us denies 
that he himself has had a teacher but has works of his own to tell of, 
he must show what Athenians or foreigners, whether slaves or free, 
have by general agreement become good because of him. But if none 
of these things is available to us, we must bid them seek other men 
and must not run the risk, with the sons of men who are comrades, of 
corrupting them and thus getting the greatest blame from the nearest 
relatives. 

Now then, I, Lysimachus and Melesias, am the first to say about 
myself that I have not had a teacher in this. Yet I have desired the 
thing, at any rate, starting from my youth. But I do not have the 
wages to pay sophists, the only ones who proclaim themselves able to 
make me noble and good,!© and I myself, in turn, am as yet still 
unable to discover the art. But I would not be amazed if Nicias or 
Laches has discovered or learned it, for they are both more powerful 
than I in money, so as to learn it from others, and at the same time 
older, so as already to have discovered it. Indeed, to me they seem 
able to educate a human being; for they would never make fearless 
declarations about good and bad practices for a youth, unless they 
trusted themselves to have adequate knowledge. So in other respects 
I, for one, trust them, but I was amazed that they disagreed with each 
other. 

Tin turn, then, beg this of you, Lysimachus. Just as Laches recently 
admonished you not to let me go but to question me, so I now 
summon you not to let Laches or Nicias go but to question them, 
saying that Socrates denies that he understands the affair and is capa- 


16“Noble and good” translates kalos (always translated either “noble” or “‘fine’’) 
and agathos; the two words together are a standard tormula meaning something like a 
complete gentleman. The phrase was also used by the party of the nobles or gen- 
tlemen to distinguish themselves from common folk. 
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ble of judging which of you speaks truly, for he has neither dis- 
covered nor learned anything about such things. Each of you, Laches 
and Nicias, tell us with what man who is terribly clever!” concerning 
the rearing of the young you have associated and whether you know 
through having learned from someone or through discovering for 
yourselves, and if you learned, who is the teacher of each of you and 
what other people are expert in the same art with them—in order 
that, if you do not have leisure on account of the affairs of the city, we 
may go to them and persuade them with gifts or favors or both to 
take care both of our children and of yours so that they will not put 
their ancestors to shame by becoming base. If, on the other hand, you 
yourselves have discovered such a thing, give an example of what 
others you have already taken care of and made noble and good 
instead of base. For if you are now beginning to educate for the first 
time, you must watch out lest the dangerous risk that is run should be 
not with some Carian!8 but with your sons and with the children of 
friends and lest what is said in the proverb should simply happen to 
you—to begin pottery on a wine jar.!9 Say, then, which of these do 
you assert or deny is applicable and appropriate to you? 

Inquire about these things from them, Lysimachus, and don’t let 
the men depart. 
LYS.: In my opinion at least, men, what Socrates says is fine. Whether 
you wish to be questioned and to give an account about such matters, 
you yourselves must know, Nicias and Laches. For clearly Melesias 
here and I would be pleased, if you should be willing to go through in 
speech all the things that Socrates is asking. Indeed I began at the start 
by saying that we summoned you into consultation because we 
thought you had most likely been concerned about such things, es- 
pecially since your children, just like ours, are pretty much of an age 
to be educated. So then, if you do not disagree, speak and examine in 
common with Socrates, giving and receiving an account from each 
other. For this too that he says is good, that we are now deliberating 


17The word deinos, here “terribly clever,” comes from the root deos, meaning 
“fear”; in its more basic meaning, deinos has been translated “terrible.” 

18Because the Carians, a people of southwestern Asia Minor, were often used as 
mercenary soldiers, it became proverbial to speak of a Carian as a corpus vile on 
which to try something dangerous. The same phrase is used in Euthydemus at 285b-c. 

(9A wine jar was a large and difficult work of pottery; the beginner should start 
with something smaller and simpler. The same saying is mentioned by Socrates in the 
Gorgias at 514€. 
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about the greatest of our things. But see whether it seems that we 
should act thus. 

Nic.: Lysimachus, you seem to me truly to know Socrates only from 
his father and not to have associated with him except when he was a 
child if, perchance, following along with his father, he kept company 
with you among fellow demesmen, either in a temple2° or in some 
other gathering of the demesmen. But since he has become older, you 
have clearly not happened to meet with the man. 

LYS.: Why so, in particular, Nicias? 

NIC.: You do not seem to me to know that whoever is very close to 
Socrates in speech—as if in kinship—and keeps him company in 
discussion, even if he has earlier begun a discussion about something 
else, must of necessity not stop but be led around in speech by this 
man until he falls into giving an account of himself, the way he now 
lives, and the way he has lived his past life; and that, when one falls 
into this, Socrates will not let him go before he puts all these things 
well and nobly to the test. I am accustomed to this man and know 
that it is necessary to suffer these things from him, and furthermore I 
know well that I myself will suffer these things. For I rejoice, Lysi- 
machus, at keeping the man company, and I think it is no bad thing 
to be reminded of what we have done or are doing that is not noble; 
rather, he must necessarily be more forethoughtful for his life after- 
ward who does not flee these things but is willing and deems it 
worthwhile, in accordance with Solon’s saying,?! to learn as long as 
he lives and does not think that an old age possessed of intelligence 
will come forward of itself. For me, then, it is nothing unaccustomed 
or unpleasant to be put to the test by Socrates, but for a long time I 
have pretty much known that, with Socrates present, our speech 
would be not about the lads but about ourselves. As I am saying, 
then, for my part nothing prevents passing time with Socrates how- 
ever he wishes, but see how Laches here stands concerning such a 
thing. 

LACH.: My situation concerning speeches is simple, Nicias—or if you 
wish, it is not simple but double. For I might seem to someone to be a 
lover of speech and, in turn, a hater of speech. Whenever I hear a man 


20The same word here translated “temple” was translated “sacred ground” at 183b. 

21Solon (ca. 640-560), the famous Athenian legislator and one of the “Seven 
Sages,” expressed his wisdom in poetry. Nicias refers to a line of elegiac poetry that 
has come down to us: “I grow old ever learning (or being taught) many things.” 
Socrates criticizes the validity of this saying in Republic 536d. 
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discussing virtue or some wisdom who is truly a man and worthy of 
the speeches that he is uttering, I rejoice extraordinarily upon seeing 
that the speaker and the things said are suitable and harmonious with 
each other. And in my opinion such a one is altogether musical: he has 
tuned himself to the finest harmony, not on the lyre or instruments of 
play, but22 really to live his own life as a concord of speeches in relation 
to deeds—not in the Ionian, I think, or the Phrygian or Lydian but 
simply in the Dorian, which is the sole Greek harmonia.?3 When such a 
one gives voice, therefore, he makes me rejoice and seem to anyone to 
be a lover of speech, so eagerly do I accept from him the things said, 
but he who does the contrary of this man pains me, all the more the 
better he seems to speak, and makes me seem to be a hater of speech. 
I am not experienced in Socrates’ speeches, but, it seems, I for- 
merly had experience of his deeds, and there I found him to be 
worthy of noble speeches and of complete frankness. So then, if he 
has this as well, his wishes are mine, and I would be scrutinized by 
such a one with great pleasure and would not be vexed at learning, 
but I too accede to Solon’s saying, with the addition of only one 
thing: for I am willing in growing old to be taught many things but 
only by worthy men. Let this be conceded to me, that the teacher 
himself be good, so that I am not revealed to be a poor learner by 
learning without pleasure, but it is no concern to me if the teacher is 
younger or is not yet a man of reputation or anything else of that sort. 
To you, then, Socrates, I give the command both to teach and to 
refute me however you wish and to learn whatever I, in turn, know. 
Thus do you stand with me, from that day when you shared the 
danger with me and gave of your own virtue proof which he who is 
to give proof justly must give. Say, then, whatever is dear to you, 
taking no account of our age. 
soc.: We shall not blame you, it seems, for not being ready both to 
consult and to examine together. 
LYS.: Indeed the work is ours, Socrates; for I, at least, put you down 
as one of us. Therefore examine in my place, on behalf of the young 
men, what we need to inquire of these men, and give counsel in 
discussion with them. For on account of age I now forget many 
things that I intend to ask, and furthermore I do not remember what I 


22The translation follows Schantz’s emendation, which drops a second “has tuned 
himself” found in the MSS. 

23For the particular features of Greek music involved here, see the Editor’s 
Introduction. 
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hear very well, if other speeches come up in between. Therefore 
speak and go through what we proposed among yourselves; I shall 
listen and, having heard, will then with Melesias here do what seems 
good to you. 

soc.: Nicias and Laches, we must obey Lysimachus and Melesias. 
Perhaps it is not bad that we ourselves should also scrutinize such 
things as those we endeavored to examine just now— what teachers 
of such education have we had or what others have we made better. 
But I think that an examination of the following sort would also lead 
to the same thing and would start somewhat more from the begin- 
ning. For if we happen to know, about anything whatever, that 
which, when present in something, makes that thing in which it is 
present better, and if we are furthermore able to make it be present in 
that thing, it is clear that we know this very thing concerning which 
we would be counselors as to how someone might obtain it in the 
easiest and best fashion. Now then, perhaps you do not understand 
what I mean, but you will understand24+ more easily as follows. 

If we happen to know that sight, when present in eyes, makes 
those eyes in which it is present better, and if we are furthermore able 
to make it be present in eyes, it is clear that we know what sight itself 
is, concerning which we would be counselors as to how someone 
might obtain it in the easiest and best fashion. For if we do not know 
even this thing—what sight is or what hearing is—we would hardly 
be counselors worthy of mention and doctors concerning either eyes 
or ears, as to the way in which someone might obtain hearing or sight 
in the finest manner. 

LACH.: What you say is true, Socrates. 

soc.: So then, Laches, are these two now summoning us to a con- 
sultation on the way in which virtue, through being present in their 
sons, might make their souls better? 

LACH.: Certainly. 

soc.: Therefore must this, at least, be available already: to know what 
virtue is? For presumably if we did not at all know even what virtue 
happens to be, in what way would we be counselors of this for 
anyone, as to how he might obtain it in the finest manner? 

LACH.: In no way, in my opinion at least, Socrates. 


24The verb manthano has usually been translated “‘learn.”’ Here (and in 191e, twice in 
194d, and in 196a) it is “understand.” The related noun mathema has been translated 
ese $y i * + = bi <é r +9 

study” (e.g., several times in Laches’ first long speech); it also can mean “‘learning, 
“science” (especially mathematical), “knowledge.” 
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soc.: We therefore assert, Laches, that we know what it is. 

LACH.: We assert it indeed. 

soc.: And therefore, since we know it, we could doubtless state what 
it is. 

LACH.: Why not? 

soc.: Let us not, however, best of men, examine the whole of virtue 
straightaway; for the work would perhaps be rather much. But let us 
first see about some part, whether we are in a capable condition for 
knowing, and most likely the examinination will be easier for us. 
LACH.: Well, let us do thus, Socrates, as you wish. 

soc.: What, then, of the parts of virtue should we choose? Or should 
it clearly be what the learning about armor seems to aim at? To the 
many it seems, presumably, to aim at courage—isn’t that so? 
LACH.: Indeed it does seem so. 

soc.: Let us then first undertake this, Laches, to state what courage is. 
Then after this we shall also examine in what way it might be present 
in young men, to the extent that it can be present from practices and 
studies. But try to state what I am saying—what courage is. 

LACH.: By Zeus, Socrates, it is not hard to state. For if someone 
should be willing to remain in the ranks and defend himself against 
the enemies and should not flee, know well that he would be cour- 
ageous. 

soc.: You speak well, Laches. But perhaps, by not speaking dis- 
tinctly, I am to blame for your answering, not what I intended when I 
asked, but something else. 

LACH.: What do you mean by this, Socrates? 

soc.: I shall explain if I am able. This man of whom you speak, who 
remains in the ranks and fights the enemies, is presumably courage- 
ous. 

LACH.: So at least do I assert. 

soc.: And so do I. But then what about this one, who fights the 
enemies, not while remaining, but while fleeing? 

LACH.: How so, fleeing? 

soc.: Just as the Scythians, for instance, are said to fight no less while 
fleeing than while pursuing,25 and Homer, praising the horses of 
Aeneas, declared somewhere that they knew how to “pursue and to 


25Socrates, in reminding Laches that one can be courageous while fleeing, tactfully 
refrains from mentioning his and Laches’ behavior in defeat at Delium; thus, too, 
Socrates broadens Laches’ tactical horizons. 
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flee very swiftly hither and thither.”26 And he lauded Aeneas himself 
for this, for the knowledge of flight, and said that he was a “coun- 
selor of flight.”27 

LACH.: And that is fine, Socrates, for he was speaking about chariots, 
and what you are talking about is the Scythian horsemen. Their 
cavalry does fight thus, but the heavy-armed soldiery, of the Greeks 
at least, fights as I am saying. 

soc.: Except, perhaps, Laches, for that of the Lacedaemonians. For 
they claim that at Plataea, when the Lacedaemonians were up against 
the troops who carried wicker shields, they were not willing to re- 
main and fight against them but fled, and when the Persians’ ranks 
were broken, they turned around to fight, just like horsemen, and 
thus won victory at the battle there. 

LACH.: What you say is true. 

soc.: This, then, is what I was just saying, that I am to blame for your 
not giving a fine answer, because I did not ask in a fine manner. For I 
wished to inquire of you about not only those who are courageous in 
the heavy-armed soldiery but also those in the cavalry and in every 
form of warfare, and not only those in war but also those who are 
courageous in dangers at sea, and those who are courageous toward 
sickness and poverty or even toward politics, and yet further not only 
those who are courageous toward pains or fears but also those who 
are terribly clever at fighting against desires or pleasures, whether 
remaining or turning around in retreat—for there are presumably 
some courageous people, Laches, in such things too. 

LACH.: Very much so indeed, Socrates. 

soc.: So then all these men are courageous, but some possess courage 
in pleasures, some in pains, some in desires, and some in fears, and 
others, I think, possess cowardice in these same things. 

LACH.: Certainly. 

soc.: What in the world is each of these? This is what I was inquiring. 
So try again to say, first about courage: what is it that is the same in 
all these? Or do you not yet fully understand what I mean? 


26 fliad V 223 and VIII 107. The Homeric “to flee,” phebesthai, also carries connota- 
tions of fear or fright. (Socrates’ earlier “fleeing,” pheugo, is the more common word 
in Attic Greek.) 

27At Iliad V 272, this epithet may apply either to Aeneas or to his two horses, 
depending on which reading one accepts; at VIH 108 it clearly applies to Aeneas. The 
word “flight,” phobos, also means fear or fright. Socrates turns Homer to his own 
purpose: in the Iliad the epithet seems rather to mean “counselor of fright” (viz., 
striking terror into his enemies). 
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LACH.: Not altogether. 
soc.: I mean it thus: just as if I were asking what speed is, which 
happens to exist for us in running and playing the cithara and speak- 
ing and learning and many other things, and we possess it—where it 
is worth speaking about—pretty much in the actions of hands or legs 
or mouth and voice or thought. Isn’t this what you too say? 
LACH.: Certainly. 
soc.: Then if someone should ask me, “Socrates, what do you say 
this is, which in all things you name swiftness?” I would say to him 
that I for one call swiftness the power of accomplishing many things 
in a short time, in respect of voice and running and all other things. 
LACH.: What you would say is correct, at any rate. 
soc.: Then you in turn try, Laches, to speak of courage in this way: 
what power is it that is the same in pleasure and in pain and in all 
those things in which we were just now saying it exists, and that 1s 
therefore called courage? 
LACH.: In my opinion, then, it is a certain steadfastness28 of the soul, 
if one must say about courage what it is by nature in all cases. 
soc.: Indeed one must, at least if we are to answer for ourselves what 
is asked. Now then, it looks this way to me at least: not quite all 
steadfastness, I think, appears to you to be courage. I make that 
conjecture from this: I pretty much know, Laches, that you hold 
courage to be among the altogether noble things. 
LACH.: Know well, then, that it is among the noblest. 
soc.: So then, is steadfastness accompanied by prudence noble and 
good? 
LACH.: Certainly. 
soc.: And what about it accompanied by folly? As the opposite of 
this, isn’t it harmful and evildoing? 
LACH.: Yes. 
soc.: Will you then assert that such a thing, which is evildoing and 
harmful, is something noble? 
LACH.: It would certainly not be just, at any rate, Socrates. 
soc.: You will therefore not agree that steadfastness of this sort, at 
any rate, is courage, since it is not noble, and courage is a noble thing. 
LACH.: What you say is true. 

28“Steadfastness,” karteria, comes trom kratos (kartos in Ionic and Epic), meaning 


“strength.” Twice in 193d and once in 194a, Socrates uses a variant form, karteresis, 
that I have also translated “steadfastness.” 
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soc.: Prudent steadfastness, therefore, would be courage, according 
to your argument. 

LACH.: It seems so. 

soc.: Let us now see: prudent in what respect? Or is it with respect to 
all things both great and small? For example, if someone 1s steadfast 
in spending money prudently, knowing that having spent he will 
possess more, would you call this one courageous? 

LACH.: By Zeus, not I! 

soc.: What if some doctor, when his son or someone else has an 
inflammation of the lungs and begs to be given drink or food, didn’t 
bend but was steadfast? 

LACH.: This is not it either, in any way at all. 

soc.: How about a man in war who 1s steadfast and willing to fight, 
calculating prudently and knowing that others will come to his aid, 
that he will be fighting against fewer and inferior men than those he is 
with and further that he holds stronger ground? Would you assert 
that this man who is steadfast with such prudence and preparation 1s 
more courageous than one in the opposite camp who is willing to 
remain standing his ground and to be steadfast? 

LACH.: In my opinion, at least, it is the one in the opposite camp, 
Socrates. 

soc.: But surely the steadfastness of this one is more foolish, at any 
rate, than that of the other. 

LACH.: What you say is true. 

soc.: And you will therefore assert that the one who is steadfast with 
knowledge of horsemanship in a cavalry battle is less courageous than 
the one without knowledge. 

LACH.: In my opinion, at least. 

soc.: And so is the one who is steadfast with the art of the sling or of 
the bow or some other art. 

LACH.: Certainly. 

soc.: And those who are willing to be steadfast in going down into a 
well and diving, not being terribly clever in this work, or in some 
other such work—you will then assert that they are more courageous 
than those who are terribly clever in these things. 

LACH.: For what else would one say, Socrates? 

soc.: Nothing, at least if that is how one thought. 

LACH.: Well, I do indeed think so. 

soc.: And yet such ones, Laches, presumably run the risk and are 
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steadfast more foolishly, at any rate, than those who do the same 
thing with art. 

LACH.: It looks that way. 

soc.: Wasn’t foolish daring, and steadfastness, revealed to us in what 
preceded to be shameful and harmful? 

LACH.: Certainly. 

soc.: And courage was agreed to be something fine. 

LACH.: Yes, it was agreed. 

soc.: But now in turn we assert to the contrary that that shameful 
thing, foolish steadtastness, is courage. 

LACH.: We seem likely to. 

soc.: In your opinion, then, is what we are saying fine? 

LACH.: By Zeus, Socrates, not in my opinion. 

soc.: Then you and I, Laches, according to your speech, are presum- 
ably not harmoniously tuned to the Dorian; for in our case, deeds are 
not in concord with speeches. For in deed, it is likely, someone 
would declare that we partake in courage, but in speech, I think, he 
would not, if he now heard us discussing. 

LACH.: What you say is very true. 

soc.: What then? Does it seem a fine thing for us to be in this 
condition? 

LACH.: Not in any way at all. 

soc.: So then, do you wish us to obey what we are saying, at least in 
this respect? 

LACH.: In what sort of respect and obeying what? 

soc.: The speech that bids us to be steadfast. So if you wish, let us too 
remain persistent and be steadfast in the search, in order that courage 
herself not ridicule us, because we do not seek her courageously, if 
perhaps steadfastness itself is often courage. 

LACH.: I am ready, Socrates, not to desist. And yet I am unaccus- 
tomed to such speeches. But a certain love of victory in regard to 
what has been said has taken hold of me, and I am truly irritated, if I 
am unable to say what I thus perceive in my mind. For in my opin- 
ion, at least, I do perceive in my mind what courage is, and I don’t 
know how it just now fled away from me, so that I didn’t grasp it in 
speech and say what it 1s. 

soc.: Then surely, friend, the good hunter must pursue and not give 
over. 

LACH.: Yes indeed, by all means. 
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soc.: So do you want us to summon Nicias here too to the hunt if he 
is in some respect more resourceful than we? 

LACH.: I do; why not? 

soc.: Come then, Nicias, if you have some power, come to the aid of 
your friends, men who are storm-tossed in speech and at a loss. For 
you see how our affairs are at a loss. By saying what you consider 
courage to be, deliver us from perplexity29 and securely establish in 
speech what you yourself perceive in your mind. 

NIC.: Well then, you have for a long time seemed to me, Socrates, not 
to be giving a fine definition of courage; for you are not using this 
fine thing that I have heard you say formerly. 

soc.: What sort of thing, Nicias? 

NIC.: I have often heard you say that each of us is good in those things 
with respect to which he is wise and bad in those with respect to 
which he is unlearned. 

soc.: What you say, Nicias, is true indeed, by Zeus! 

NIC.: So then, if the courageous man is good, clearly he is wise. 
soc.: Did you hear, Laches? 

LACH.: I did, and I do not particularly understand what he is saying. 
soc.: But I seem to understand, and the man seems to me to be saying 
that courage is a certain wisdom. 

LACH.: Wisdom! Of what sort, Socrates?3¥ 

soc.: Are you then asking him this? 

LACH.: I am. 

soc.: Come then, Nicias, tell him what kind of wisdom courage 
would be, according to your account. For presumably it would not 
be the art of the aulos. 

NIC.: Not at all. 

soc.: Nor the art of the cithara. 

NIC.: Indeed not. 

soc.: But then what, or of what, is this knowledge? 

LACH.: You are questioning him very correctly indeed, Socrates; and 
let him say what he asserts it is. 


29**Perplexity,” aporia, means literally “lack of resources’’; the closely related verb 
and adjective have been rendered (be) at a loss” in this same paragraph. 

30Literally, Laches asks, ‘What sort of wisdom?” The phrase, frequent in comedy, 
also has the force of an exclamation of disbelief—perhaps “Wisdom, my foot!” (So, 
in Euthydemus 291a, does Crito exclaim his disbelief that Ctesippus stated a Socratic- 
sounding argument.) 
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NIC.: This, Laches, is what I say it is: the knowledge of terrible and of 
confidence-inspiring things, both in war and in all other things. 
LACH.: How strange are the things he says, Socrates! 

soc.: With a view to what did you say this, Laches? 

LACH.: To what? Wisdom is doubtless distinct from courage. 

soc.: Nicias certainly does not say so. 

LACH.: Indeed not, by Zeus, and that is why he is talking rubbish! 
soc.: Then let us teach him, let us not revile him. 

NIC.: No, Socrates, but in my opinion Laches desires that I too be 
revealed to be talking nonsense, because he himself was just now 
revealed as such. 

LACH.: Most certainly, Nicias, and I shall try, at least, to prove it. 
Indeed you are talking nonsense, since—to begin with—in the case of 
illnesses, do not doctors know the terrible things? Or in your opinion 
do courageous men know? Or do you call doctors courageous? 
NIC.: Not in any way at all. 

LACH.: Nor indeed farmers, I think. And yet these doubtless know 
the things that are terrible in farming, and all the other craftsmen 
know the things that are terrible and confidence inspiring in their 
own arts. But they are none the more courageous for it. 

soc.: What in your opinion is Laches saying, Nicias? He does seem to 
be saying something. 

NIC.: He is indeed saying something but not something true. 

soc.: How so? 

NIC.: Because he thinks doctors know something more about the sick 
than what is healthful and unwholesome. But doubtless they know 
only this much.3! But whether it is terrible for someone to be healthy 
rather than to be sick—do you believe, Laches, that doctors know 
this? Or do you not think that it is better for many not to get up from 
an illness than to get up? Say this: do you assert that it is better for all 
to live and not better for many to die? 

LACH: This, at least, I do think. 

NIC.: So then do you think the same things are terrible for those for 
whom it is profitable to die as for those for whom it is profitable to 
live? 

LACH.: No, I don’t. 


31In the first of the two preceding sentences, I follow Badham’s emendation, the 
MSS read “know something more about the sick than to say what sort of thing the 
healthful is, and the unwholesome.” In the next, I follow Hermann; the MSS might 
be translated’ “They doubtless know only something like this much.” 
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Nic.: But do you give the knowing of this to doctors or to any other 
craftsman, besides the knower of terrible and not terrible things, 
whom I call courageous? 

soc.: Do you fully perceive in your mind, Laches, what he is saying? 
LACH.: I do: he is calling diviners courageous. For who else will know 
whether it is better for someone to live or to die? And you, Nicias, do 
you agree that you are a diviner or neither a diviner nor courageous? 
NIC.: What? Now do you think it belongs to a diviner to know the 
terrible and the confidence-inspiring things? 

LACH.: I do, for to whom else? 

NIC.: Much more to him whom I say, best of men. For the diviner 
must know only the signs of the things that will be—whether death 
or illness or loss of property will come to someone or victory or 
defeat either in war or in some other competition. But whether it is 
better for someone either to suffer or not to suffer these things—why 
does it belong to the diviner to judge rather than to anyone else at all? 
LACH.: Well, I do not understand, Socrates, what he wants to say, for 
he does not make clear that either the diviner or the doctor or anyone 
else is the man whom he says to be courageous—unless he is saying 
that it is some god. So then, Nicias appears to me unwilling nobly32 
to agree that he is talking nonsense, but he turns around this way and 
that, concealing his own perplexity. And yet we could also, you and 
I, have turned around in such ways just now, if we wanted not to 
seem to say things that contradicted ourselves. Well then, if our 
speeches were in a law court, there would be some reason to do these 
things, but now, in an association of this sort, why should someone 
adorn himself in vain with empty speeches? 

soc.: In my opinion too, there would be no reason, Laches. But let us 
see if Nicias doesn’t think he is saying something and not saying these 
things for the sake of a speech. So let us inquire of him more clearly 
what in the world he perceives in his mind. And if he is revealed to be 
saying something, we shall accede to it, and if not, we shall teach 
him. 

LACH.: If you wish to inquire, Socrates, you inquire then. I have 
perhaps inquired sufficiently. 

soc.: Well, nothing prevents me, for the inquiry will be a common 
one on behalf of me and you. 


32Elsewhere, “noble” always translates kalos; here only it translates gennaios, which 
is derived from words for, and emphasizes, birth or descent (cf. generosus in Latin). 
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LACH.: Most certainly. 

soc.: Tell me then, Nicias, or rather tell us; for Laches and I are 
sharing the argument in common. Do you assert that courage is the 
knowledge of terrible and confidence-inspiring things? 

NIC.: I do. 

soc.: And it does not belong to every man to know this, when 
neither doctor nor diviner knows it nor is courageous, unless he has 
acquired this very knowledge in addition. Weren’t you saying this? 
Nic.: Yes, that’s it. 

soc.: According to the proverb, therefore, it really is the case that not 
every sow would know it or be courageous. 

NIC.: Not in my opinion. 

soc.: It is clear, Nicias, that you at any rate don’t trust the Crommyo- 
nian sow>4 to be courageous either. I do not say this as a joke, but I 
think it is necessary for someone who says these things not to admit 
the courage of any wild animal or else to concede that some wild 
animal is so wise that, he must assert, a lion or leopard or some boar 
knows things that few among human beings know because of their 
being hard to know. But he who posits courage as what you posit 
must of necessity assert that lion and deer and bull and monkey are by 
nature alike as regards courage. 

LACH.: By the gods, what you say is good, Socrates! And answer us 
this truly, Nicias: do you assert that these wild animals, which we all 
agree are courageous, are wiser than we, or contradicting us all, do 
you dare not to call them courageous either? 

nic.: Well, Laches, I for my part call either wild animals or anything 
else that does not fear terrible things on account of ignorance not 
courageous but fearless and stupid. Or do you think that I also call all 
children courageous, who are afraid of nothing on account of igno- 
rance? I think, rather, that the fearless and the courageous are not the 
same thing. I think that a very few people have a share in courage and 
forethought, whereas very many—among men and women and chil- 
dren and wild animals—have a share in boldness and daring and 


33 According to the scholiast, the proverb was applied to something so easy and well 
known that “even the most ignorant animals understand it fully” (W. C. Greene, 
Scholia Platonica [Havertord, Pa., 1938]). 

34The sow of Crommyon was a fierce beast slain by Theseus, the legendary na- 
tional hero of Athens, who is best known for having killed the dread Minotaur on 
Crete (thus freeing Athens from sending a yearly tribute of youths and maidens) and 
unifying the several communities of Attica into one political community centered on 
Athens. 
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fearlessness with lack of forethought. So then, these things that you 
and the many call courageous, I call bold, and I call courageous the 
prudent things about which I am talking. 

LACH.: You see, Socrates, how well this fellow here adorns himself— 
as he thinks—in speech. He endeavors to deprive those whom all 
agree to be courageous of this honor. 

NIC.: No, I don’t, Laches, but have confidence, for I assert that you 
are wise, and Lamachus35 too, if indeed you two are courageous— 
and numerous other Athenians as well. 

LACH.: I shall say nothing to this, though I have things to say, lest you 
assert that I am truly an Aixonean.36 

soc.: Don’t say it, Laches. For in my opinion you have not noticed of 
this man that he has received this wisdom from our comrade Damon, 
and Damon keeps company a good deal with Prodicus,>” who, of the 
sophists, seems to distinguish such terms38 in the finest manner. 
LACH.: It is indeed fitting for a sophist, Socrates, to contrive such 
subtleties rather than a man whom the city deems worthy to be its 
leader. 

soc.: Yet it is surely fitting, blessed man, for him who is leader of the 
greatest things to partake in the greatest prudence. Now, Nicias in 
my opinion is worthy of examination, as to what in the world he 
looks to when he assigns this name, courage. 

LACH.: Well then, examine him yourself, Socrates. 

soc.: I am going to do this, best of men. Do not think, however, that 
I am letting you go from partnership in the argument, but turn your 
mind to it and join in examining what is said. 

LACH.: Let it be so, if it seems that it must. 

soc.: It does seem so. Now you, Nicias, tell us again from the begin- 
ning. Do you think that at the beginning of the argument we were 
examining courage by examining it as a part of virtue? 


35An Athenian general, of the prowar party. He was later to be appointed, with 
Nicias and Alcibiades, to lead the Sicilian expedition that set forth in 415. He tavored 
an energetic and aggressive policy; after the recall of Alcibiades and the death of 
Lamachus, Nicias’ cautious policy prevailed, with disastrous results. 

36The scholiast explains that people of the deme Aexone were lampooned in come- 
dies as being abusive in speech (blasphemos). (See n. 5.) 

37Socrates frequently mentions Prodicus as a maker of fine distinctions in the search 
for correct terminology. For instance, see Charmides 163d; Cratylus 384b; Euthydemus 
277e and 305c; and Protagoras 315€, 337a-C, 339e—341e, 358a—¢; sometimes, to be 
sure, Socrates seems ironical in his praise of Prodicus. 

38More literally (and so translated elsewhere) “names,” which according to the 
Seventh Letter are the first element in the knowledge of something (342b). 
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NIC.: Certainly. 

soc.: So then, when you gave this answer, did you too take it as a 
portion, there being other parts as well, which all together are called 
virtue? 

NIC.: How else? 

soc.: Do you therefore say that these are what I say? I call them, in 
addition to courage, moderation and justice and some other such 
things. Don’t you too? 

NIC.: Most certainly. 

soc.: Stop there, for we agree on these things, and let us now exam- 
ine the terrible and the confidence-inspiring things so that you do not 
believe some things while we believe others. We shall explain to you, 
therefore, what we believe, and if you do not agree, you shall teach 
us. We believe that the things that cause fear are terrible and the 
things that do not cause fear are confidence inspiring and that fear is 
caused not by past nor present evils, but by those that are expected, 
for fear is the expectation of future evil. Don’t you also think so, 
Laches? 

LACH.: Very much so indeed, Socrates. 

soc.: Well then, you hear our positions, Nicias: we assert that future 
evils are terrible and future nonevils or goods are confidence inspir- 
ing. Do you speak in this or in some other way about these things? 
NIC.: This is what I say. 

soc.: And is it the knowledge of these things that you call by the 
name of courage? 

NIC.: Exactly. 

soc.: Let us examine yet a third thing, as to whether you and we 
share the same opinion. 

NIC.: What sort of thing is this? 

soc.: I shall explain to you. It seems to me and to this man here that, 
in regard to things of which there is knowledge, there is not one 
knowledge about that which has come into being, which knows in 
what way it has come into being, and another about the things that 
are coming into being, as to the way in which they are coming into 
being, and another about the way in which what has not yet come 
into being would come into being in the finest manner and will come 
into being; rather, it is the same knowledge. For example: in regard 
to the healthful, for all times no other knowledge than medicine, 
which is one, oversees the things that are coming into being and those 
that have come into being and those that will come into being, as to 
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how they will come into being. And again, in regard to the things 
that by nature grow from the earth, farming does likewise. And as 
for the things relating to war, doubtless you yourselves would bear 
witness that generalship uses forethought in the finest manner in 
other respects and also concerning what is going to be, and it thinks 
that it must not serve, but rule, divination, on the grounds that it has 
finer knowledge of the things relating to war, both those that are 
coming into being and those that will come into being. And the law 
ordains thus, not that the diviner rule the general, but that the general 
rule the diviner. Shall we make these assertions, Laches? 

LACH.: We shall. 

soc.: What then, Nicias? Do you assert with us that, in the case of the 
same things, the same knowledge understands the things that will be 
and those that are coming into being and those that have come into 
being? 

NIC.: I do, for this is my opinion, Socrates. 

soc.: And then, best of men, courage is the knowledge of terrible and 
confidence-inspiring things, as you assert, isn’t it? 

NIC.: Yes. 

soc.: And terrible and confidence-inspiring things have been agreed 
to be on the one hand future goods and, on the other, future evils. 

NIC.: Certainly. 

soc.: And of the same things, the knowledge is the same, both of 
things future and of things in all conditions. 

NIC.: This is so. 

soc.: Courage is therefore not knowledge only of terrible and confi- 
dence-inspiring things. For it understands not only about future 
goods and evils but also about those that are coming into being and 
that have come into being and that are in all conditions, just like the 
other knowledges. 

NIC.: It seems so, at least. 

soc.: You therefore gave us as your answer, Nicias, a part of cour- 
age—about a third. Yet we asked you what the whole of courage 
was. And now, as it seems, according to your argument, courage is 
not knowledge only of terrible and confidence-inspiring things, but, 
as your argument now runs, courage would be the knowledge about 
pretty much all goods and evils and in all conditions. Is it in turn to be 
changed thus, or what do you say, Nicias? 

NIC.: Yes, in my opinion, Socrates. 

soc.: So then, in your opinion, demonic man, would such a one lack 
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anything of virtue if indeed he knew how all good things, in all ways, 
come into being and will come into being and have come into being 
and all bad things in the same way? And do you think that this one 
would be in need of moderation or justice and piety—he to whom 
alone it belongs, as regards both gods and human beings, to be 
thoroughly on his guard for the terrible things and for those that are 
not, and to provide himself with the good things, through his know- 
ing how to associate with them correctly? 

Nic.: In my opinion, Socrates, you are saying something. 

soc.: Therefore, Nicias, what you are now saying would be not a 
portion of virtue but virtue entire. 

NIC.: It seems so. 

soc.: And surely we were asserting that courage 1s one of the portions 
of virtue. 

NIC.: We were indeed. 

soc.: And what is now said does not look like it. 

NIC.: It seems not. 

soc.: Therefore, Nicias, we have not found what courage is. 

NIC.. It looks as if we haven't. 

LACH.: And I at any rate really thought, Nicias my friend, that you 
would discover it, since you thought contemptuously of me as I 
answered Socrates; I had very great hope that, with the wisdom from 
Damon, you would discover it. 

NIC.: Very well, Laches; you think that it is no longer any matter that 
you yourself were recently revealed to know nothing about courage, 
but if I too shall be revealed as another such, you look toward this, 
and it will no longer make a difference to you, it seems, that you 
together with me know nothing of the things of which it befits a man 
who thinks he is something to have knowledge. In my opinion, then, 
you do something that is truly human: you look not toward yourself 
but toward others. And I think that I have now spoken suitably on 
the things that we were talking about, and if something of them has 
not been adequately said, I shall correct it later both with Damon— 
whom you presumably think fit to ridicule, and that though you 
have never seen Damon—and with others. And when I have securely 
established these things for myself, I shall teach even you, and shall 
not begrudge it, for in my opinion you are in very great need of 
learning. 

LACH.: Well, you are indeed wise, Nicias. But nevertheless I counsel 
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Lysimachus here and Melesias to bid you and me farewell, as regards 
the education of young men, and not to let this Socrates go, as I was 
saying from the beginning. And if my children were of an age, I 
would do these same things. 

NIC.: I too accede to these things—if Socrates is willing to take care of 
the lads, to seek no one else. Indeed I would turn Niceratus over to 
this man with the greatest pleasure if he were willing. But on each 
occasion he recommends others to me whenever I make some men- 
tion of this to him and is himself unwilling. But see, Lysimachus, if 
Socrates would heed you somewhat more. 

LYS.: It would be just, Nicias, since I too would be willing to do many 
things for this man, which I would not be willing to do for very 
many others. What do you say, then, Socrates? Will you pay some 
heed and join in our zeal for the lads to become as good as possible? 
soc.: This would indeed be a terrible thing, Lysimachus, to be un- 
willing to join in someone’s zeal to become as good as possible. So 
then, if in the discussions just now I had been revealed to know and 
these two not to know, it would be just to summon me most of all to 
this work, but now, however, we were all alike at a loss. So then 
why, and which of us, should someone choose? In my own opinion, 
then, none of us. But since these things are so, examine whether I 
seem to you to give some counsel. For I assert, men—and the speech 
is not one to be divulged—that we must all seek in common as good 
a teacher as possible, most of all for ourselves, for we are in need, and 
then for the lads too, sparing neither money nor anything else. But I 
do not counsel that we let ourselves be in the condition we are now 
in. And if someone ridicules us, because at our age we think it worth- 
while to frequent teachers, in my opinion we must put forward 
Homer, who said that “it is not good for shame to be present in a 
needy man.’’39 And so, bidding farewell to anyone who will say 
something, let us in common take care of ourselves and of the lads. 
LYS.: What you say, Socrates, pleases me. And I am willing to learn 
with the lads—most zealously by as much as I am oldest. Now, do 


3°Odyssey XVII 347. Telemachus, looking upon his father Odysseus disguised as an 
old beggar, speaks these words to his swineherd, whom he sends to give food to the 
seeming stranger. Socrates uses the same quotation in the Charmides (at 161a); in that 
context, more than here, one might think of “the accuser” in Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia, I ii $6, who said that Socrates used the most wicked passages of the most 
reputed poets to teach his associates to be evildoers and tyrannical. 
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this for me. Do not fail to come to my house tomorrow at dawn so 
that we may deliberate on these same things. As for now, let us break 


up our conversation. 
soc.: Well, Lysimachus, I shall do these things and shall come to you 
tomorrow if god is willing. 


